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COREEEAL | POETRY. 


TO THE MOON. 

Written at sea in August, 1223. 

Moruer of light and beauty, hear my prayer, 
And from thy stormless throne of stars above, 

Whence thou bcholdest earth, and sea, and air, 
Oh look upon that spot of home and love ; 

That dwelling of my soft and gentle dove, 
With all her little ones beneath her wing,— 

And say if adverse storm presumes to move 
lhe shelter from her solitude, or flings 
Its desolating bolt against my fluttering things ? 


Yes, turn thy gaze upon my Mary’s brow, 
M fond—my fair—my melanchuly one. 
Doth she not gaze on thee as I do now, 
And doth not the same stream of feeling run 
Through both? As thou art lighted by the sun, 
E’er so doth she reflect the light of thought 
From this far distant heart—and thus, upon 
lhe young beneath her smile, is there not brought 
Cheir sire’s reflected sm: le—though lessen’d not forgot? 


Oh tell me if my Mary’s cheek be pale, 
And tell me if my Mary’s eye be wet, 
And tell me if the separating wail 
Is lingering on her lip of sweetness yet? 
That hour of sorrow I can ne’er forget, 
It pour’d the soul out from its inmost shrine, 
And many a gem of thought before me set, 
Long undiscover’d in the mental mine, 


rill sad love brought it forth o’er my dark path to shine. 


And tell me if my Mary thinks on all 
The hours we spent beneath thy holy light, 

Or listening to the distant waterfall, 
Or speaking of young love's divine delight, 

Or of our home and those whe made 1 bright, 
Our young ones—each with some maternal trace 

Which made them dearer to mv heart and sight ; 
For aught that seemeth of her form or face 
Becomes a part of her in beauty or in grace ? 


And if thou ever speak’st to dwellers here, 
Fell her each breeze that passes westward by 
Lingers obedient to my ardent prayer 
To he the messenger of many a sigh. 
When morning opes, and evening shuts the sky, 
Fell her my thoughts are of her, and my heart 
Throbs that some ship may lift her wings on high, 
And bid her from her mateless isle depart, 
And thee, my bosom, cease to be the thing thou art! 


And she will hang with transport on thy voice, 
And she will rush unto the sounding shore, 

And tread the peopled gall: y, and rejoice 
{n the wind’s transport and the ocean’s roar, 

So they but bear her to this breast the more 
And she will fly into this heart of woes, 

And bid, as oft her spell-word bade before, 
Its wilderness to blossom as the rose, 
And joy’s untroubled fount its purest springs enclos 


Oh that the world and the world’s ills should eer 
Divide the fond in heart—the pure in nund! 

Oh that its storms affection’s rose should sere, 
And fling its close-clasp’d leaves upon the wind ! 

But let it be—the root remains behind : 
Yes, Mary, love shall never all decay ; 

The rams may loose the leaves, the storms unbind ; 
But where there blush’d the blossom yesterday, 
Another shall arise to bless another day! 


Tell her all this, mild empress of the main, 
And that until our meeting mine must be 

The martyr mind of separation’s pain. 
Farewell—tarewell awhile to her and thee, 

That calmlv »nkest o’er the distant sea! 
And when again, on the Atlantic's swell, 

Thou fling’st thy shaft of silver brilliancy, 
Mayst thou come upward stormlessly to tell 
Glad tidings of my love. Mother of light, farew: 


Veiling her face behind a silver cloud 
She sinks into the calm waves silently, 

And faint and fainter shed yon lessening crowd 
heir starry lustre on the shoreless sea. 

Adieu, enchanting night, to them and thee! 
Sweet was the solace my lone spirit drew 

From breathing thus my heart’s rude minstrels 
Heavy the hours shall plod ere thou renew 
Phy fairy reign again—till then, sweet night, adieu ! 

ALrma 





i} 


WHY—WHEN—WHEREFORE., 
* Le temps qui produit les saisons, 
Los tient l'une a l'autre enchainées ; 
Et le soleil marchant par ses douze maisons 
Renouvelle les jours, les mois, et les anne: " 
I know not why, that on my heart, 
A cloud of early sorrows fell, 
Bidding each gentle thrill depart, 
And waking sigtis unspeakable ; 
Why love just laughed upon my way, 
And scatter’d a few blossoms there, 
Where swept the mildew of decay, 
And rush’d the storm of cold despair 


I know not why, that on my brow 
My heart’s reflerted shadows lie ; 
That a deep gloom is resting now 
Upon my being’s mourntul sky ; 
That hope hath hush’d her siren lay, 
That pleasure’s wing is folded up, 
And each bright gem hath pass’d away 
That sparkled in her festal cup. 


I know not when the golden dream 
Which stirred my heart in thankfulnes 
And spread o’er earth a peerless gleam, 
Will e’er again my spirit bles 
It was too much of bliss to say 
About my changeful pathway long 
It pass’d like summer clouds away, 
As the rich cadence of a song. 
Perchance it ne’er will come again! 
That earth will never wear a smile 
So bright above its wide domain, 
The unsullied bosom to beguile. 
It is not meet that joy should fling 
His light around my footsteps here ; 
For time hath clipp’d his buoyant wing, 
And dimm'd his radiant atmosphere. 


I know not wherefore, but my hours 
Pass like a sad and funeral train ; 
And, gathering memory’s blighted flowers, 
My soul goes back to youth again : 
And im it’s vista’d light and shade, 
I see how much my heart is changed— 
What wrecks the tide of vears hath made, 
Where childhood’s frolic feet have range d 
Rol! on, ungentle stream '—I feel 
The gladness of a hope within, 
Which sorrow cannot 
E’en when its darkest hours begin 
Life is the vision of a day, 
And rest awaits its evening tide, 
When the unpinion’d soul can lay 
Its weight of cumb-rous dust aside 


all conc al, 


FPVERARD 
TO HELENA. 

Tew are thy vears, swect Helena! 
Thy life is in its spring; 

And the buds of hope, of love, and joy 
For thee are blossoming. 

rhy tect on life’s rough path as yet 
Have only trod on flowers, 

And time hath lent his downiest plun 
To speed thy laughing hours. 


In absence oft on memory 
Thy winning graces rs 

Thy lip a nestling place for smiles, 
And not a shrime for cighs ; 

Thy step so fraught with youthful g 
With its light airy bound ; 

And the arch mischief of thy 
Dwelling on all around ;” 


glance 


The summer blue of thy clear eye 
No cloud doth ever dim; y 
And thy voice hath all the melody 

Of the lark’s earhest hymn ; 


Thy silken curls of sunny hair 
Wave o’er a stainless brow, 

And nought but glad emotions speal 
In thy cheek’s varying glow. 


\ free, untroubled heart is thine 
Untouch’d by grief or care ; 

Yet is it feeling’s chosen home, 
And kindness centres there. 


T'were idle now, sweet Helena 
Thy future lot to trace,— 


And yet methinks e’en grief won'd grieve 
To mar thy 


smiling face 





Ht Oh! cherish’d one of many a heart! 
| What cloud can cross thy path ? 
I A spell is thine of power to quell 
Misfortune’s bitterest wrath. 


The love that makes thy pathway bright, 
A charm doth round thee throw— 

‘Tis this that gives thine eye its light, 
Thy cheek a brighter glow. 


| Light-hearted girl! thy tears have been 
! kor others’ griefs alone, 
j For well thy gentle heart can feel 


For ills it ne’er has known. 


A wish for one so blest as theu 

| Would idle seem and vain; 

Yet scorn uot thou the parting prayer 
With which I close this strain 


} May thy as yet unclouded sky 
No sorrow e’er o’ercaat, 
| And the fair future be to thee 


As pangles sas the past. Teyaz 





“ORIGIN AL TALES. 


— 


THE UNEDUCATED WIFE. 

CHAPTER I. 
| Ar the close of 
Fitzgerald, 


a gloomy day in November, Albert 


a young man of very elegant and interest 
ing appearance, 


lone 


found he had missed his way, and wag 
1 thick forest. 
| Hle stopped before he entered the dreary road and cast 


descending a ly inl) that ended in 


an inquiring and eager gaze around; but saw no alter- 


native except to go on,or retrace his steps and ascend 


the long, tedious hill. 
This is abominable,” said he, as he pulled the reins 
to stop his tired beast; “I should be quite unwilling 


to make a supper for some hungry wolf or bear; it 
and 
but 


prowlers here, and at all 


vould be a most inglorious end to my journey, 


not at all consistent with deeds of noble daring ; 
perhaps there are no such 
events it is a straight path—I can try it a mile or two, 
and if I see 
it will not be very soldier-like, 


or hear any thing alarming I can return 
to run from 
the enemy; but there is none to trumpet my fame in 


to be s ure, 


this wood—so come on, my tired dapple!” 


The evening was fast closing, and he could only 
and with great caution, 
the trees often stood many feet high and much im- 


After he had 
snow commenced falling, and Fitzge- 


ride slowly, as the stumps of 


peded his progress been riding for 
‘some time, the 
| rald began to be 
light 
distance. He galloped quickly on, and saw, to 
and delight, 


log house with glazed windows, 


seriously alarmed, when, suddenly, 


a bright shone through the underwood at no 

great 
{| his surprise a very comfortable-looking 
quite an uncommon 
thing in the back country. 


»* I shall 
each striy 


‘| suppose,” said he share with some dozen 


ittle white heads, ing by dirt and clamour 


uncomfortable as possible—well! I 


bears and the 


to make me as 


shall at least have a shelter from the 


}) weather. 
So saying, he threw the bridle around a stump, and, 


springing over the fence, was just about knocking at 
the door, when a voice of great melody and sweetness 
struck on his ear, singing the “ evening hymn.” Ile 
but the He approached 


without noise to the window, and what was his sur 


topped ; music had ceased. 
prise, his emotion, at beholding, in a secluded place 
like s, the most exquisitely beautiful creature he 
had ever seen. Her dress was that of a rustic, and 
her slight person, though thus unadorned, more fault 
less than the finest models he had ever gazed on in 
the halls of fashion and elegance. 

Fitzgerald almost doubted his senses ; for nothing 
morta! had ever seemed to him half so lovely. Her 
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little white hands and dimpled fingers were smoothing | with the old gentleman, who understood the language. | sefely situated in the world, I should die contented. 
the gray hairs of a most noble-looking old man, who and Fitzgerald knew enough of it to hear him say, | He pressed the beautiful creature to his bosom and | 
sat before a bright fire. His face was pale and care- | “Who is he?” He turned and said, || sobbed audibly. 
worn. His large, expressive eyes were turned on his) “I think, sir, you have a right to know whom you!) “ My dear father,” said Isidore, “ grieve not for me 
youthful companion with a tenderness that seemed to |have so kindly sheltered—my name is Albert Fitz-|| we are very happy here, and you have a new friend 
now, who will not let your little—.” 

She stopped, blushed, and hid her face on her grand 

| father’s shoulder, fearing she had said too much. 


affect her much, for she kissed his wrinkled cheeks | gerald.” | 
again and again; and seemed trying, by a thousand) “ Fitzgerald! Was the name of your father Camp- 
winning ways, to divert him from his sorrows. He | bell Fitzgeraid?” 
was dressed like a farmer; but round his chair was! “ It was.” | Albert wished she had finished the sentence, and 
thrown a large military cloak, apparently to skreen| ‘ Young man,” said he,“ you are more than wel-|/thought that to shelter her from harm he would will- 
him from the weather, one corner of which covered |come. Your father was my friend, and as brave a) ingly pass the rest of his days in the forest. 

his foot that rested ona bench before him. The room| soldier as ever marched to battle. 
“You knew my father then, sir?” and Fitzgerald 





was clean and comfortable, though it contained nothing 
but some chairs, a table, and a shelf with books. A |stept before him. —s 
rush mat was spread under the old man’s seat, and a _ Yes, and well do I remember the day on which | 


THE ESSAYIST. 


FROM A LATE ENGLISH PERIODICAL WORK 
OUR INTEREST. 

“ So, for a good old gentlemanly vice, 

I think I must take up with avarice."’—ByRrox 


few cooking utensils placed in the corner of a large,|we parted—parted to meet no more—it was after a | 
stone fire-place. |glorious victory! I called to say farewell, as at day | 
Fitzgerald stood rivetted to the spot, scarcely daring | break I was to leave that part of the country. He 


to breathe lest he should break the charm that seemed bom stretched on a pallet—the surgeon preparing to| As a want of' fixed and steady principle is the ruis 
to detain these objects in his sight; but the snow was |dress his wounds. He opened his eyes as I entered, lof youth, so a too strict adherence to our interest fre- 


falling fast, and the horse began to grow restive. He |and told my purpose. * General,’ said he, stretching | quently becomes the disgrace and canker of old age: 


| 
| 
| 
i 

| 


stept gently back and knocked at the door. jout his hand to me, and all the fire of the soldicr| the first destroys the tender buds of our spring wit! 
‘ . . . - . 5S 4 

“Come in,” said the old man, and Fitzgerald en- || sparkling for a moment in his heavy eyes as he spoke, ithe pestilential influence of a blight; the other con- 
tered. |: we shall drive these intruders from our land. Hea- geals, paralyzes, and detorms our winter, with its chill 


“ Will you give me shelter for the night, sir,” said | ven bless you, farewell!’ He was never well enough ing frost. 1 shall confine myself to the rise, progress 
"Ss | " , © ¢ » 7 . id igi nad “ 

he, bowing, “ I have lost my way, and my horse is |to return to the army, and I never had an opportunity | ». nd final effectsof the latter. This “ old gentlemanl; 
worn out with this day's travel ? to return to him again. vice’ steals upon us, together with age, and is gene 

ry ” . 2 SS to] ~ 

* With pleasure, sir,” was the reply. “ We can Albert listened with surprise. The old man forgo rally supposed to be the consequence, as well as cha 
afford you a shelter; but we have no shed for your |his lameness—he stood up, and his tall figure seemed | acteristic, of declining years. But its seeds are not 
tired beast.” jalmost gigantic, W hile the whole expression of his face | different from those of other vices. Thev are sow! 
“Well then, he must take his chance under the | was changed: it glowed with animation as he took} jy youth; and though seldom visible to every one, aré 





forest trees: I am so happy not to be obliged to share | Fitzgerald by the hand— jjeasily distinguished by the microscopic eye of the 
the same fate, that I fear I shall not feel the sympa-} “ Thrice welcome to my home and heart,” said he.) moralist. When, indeed. parsimony and an interested 


| - . , 
| thou son of an old friend. Young man, poor and! revard for money are discoverable in early life, it is 


thy for him I ought.” 
“ Isidore, take the gentleman's coat, shake off the | forlorn as 1 now appear, 1 once commanded armies, | ;panifest that these seeds will ripen into avarice and 
snow, and throw it over the rail to dry, and place a|/and this arm.” extending it as he spoke, “ was ever ‘rapacity ; we easily perceive that the young Pacuvius 
: n ms . a > oll - - ? 5 . 
Seer ny Ce Se. jready to draw the sword in defence of this ungrateful!) may hereafter be rich, but that his riches will neve 
. ; j | ‘ ” ' . Py 
She moved from his side, where she had nestled jcountry. My name is Charlton. bestow happiness upon their possessor, or contributé 
like a young fawn or a timid dove, and placing a seat,| * General Charlton!” said Fitzgerald, pressing his}! to that of his fellow-creatures. A few words may suf 
reached out that beautiful little hand for the coat; | hand between both hisown. ‘“ I have often heard my |} fice to delineate the lite of such a person. The cal 
but he, bowing as low as if she had been a princess, | beloved mother speak of your covering my father with| culating and penurious character of his youth is des- 
said,“ By no means,” and laid it aside himself, while | your cloak, and coming for him with a litter, by which | pised by his companions, whose actions are dictated b: 
Isidore, blushing and composed again, drew close to | you saved his invaluable life.” the more exalted motives of youthful generosity and 
1 : } 1 
her aged companion. “ These, my son, were the chances and changes of) feeling; his riper years are wasted in the obscure an 
Fitzgerald had never felt so much at a loss for con-|/ war; but’ and he sighed deeply, “ we who have) grovelling pursuit of wealth, which will bea benefit t: 
versation. ‘T’o meet two such beings ima thick forest. | roiled and bled, spent all !—yes, all, even our paternal | no one, and will not even afford enjoyment to the in 


so far from ary human habitations, seemed so strang: 
that he scarce knew how to address them; but the 
old gentleman began asking him about the road, how, 
far he had travelled, &c. &c., and told him he was 
more than thirty miles from the place he had inquired 
for, and which he thought of reaching that night 

* But,” said he, “if you can be contented with a 
little bread and milk, and a bear skin for a bed, you 
are most heartily welcome.” 

“| wish no better fare, sir, and shall feel grateful 
for your hospitality.” 

“ You see I am almost a cripple, so my little grand- 
daughter must do the honours of my humble abode.’ 

The white table was set before him with bread, milk, 
and dried venison; and Albert thought he had never 
made a more delicious meal. They were soon all 
quietly settled for the night; the old man was helped 
to his room by his gentle child; and Albert lay betore 
the fire wondering and thinking who they could be. | 
until nature could no longer support him and he sunk 
to sleep. 

When he awoke in the morning a bright fire was! 
snapping and crackling in the room, and the old man| 
was in his arm-chair with the table before him. 

** We were sorry to disturb you, sir,” said he ; * but 
our place is not a very commodious one. It reminds 
me of the old song—‘It served him for parlour, for 
kitchen, and hall.’” 

While he was speaking Isidore entered, her beauti- 
ful hair covered with snow flakes, and her whole face 
radiant with smiles and beauty. An Indian came with 


inheritance, in the country’s service, cannot choose || fatuated being who is at once its master and its slave 
rt , eo ff » nal , ¥ P . 
but weep almost tears of blood, when we find ourselve S| who, urged on by the powerful influence of avarice 


beggars on the soil we have so warmly defended,— |; 
find ourselves unnoticed and wnknown by the sons, 
who at ease in their possessions feel not, care not for| 
the pangs of those who obtained for them their choicest 
blessings. Picture to yourself, sir, a young man well 
born, well educated, rich, of great expectations, sacri- 
ticing all for the cause of freedom, and losing all for 
his country ; and when in old age, worn out, crippled, | 
inable any longer to be useful, looking to that country || 
for support, feeling that justice demands a prompt | 


attention to his claims; waiting day after day, week | 


after week, year after year, until weary, heart-sick | 
and disgusted, he retires to some solitary abode, and 
finds among savages a better home than his country-| 
men are willing to bestow. This—this!” young man, | 
is the fate of the veterans of the revolution.’ 

The General covered his face with his hands, and 
sunk back exhausted by his emotions. Albert felt the || 
blood mounting into his face at the recollection of the | 


will not scruple to break down any principle of honour 
morality, or religion ; and who, in his unbridled career 
will turn a deaf ear even to the voice of nature. Thes: 
observations upon the probable conduct of the covet 
ous man are not merely speculative ; they are confirm 
ed by the examples afforded us, drawn trom the his 
tory of all ages and countries. No motive has led 
to more horrors than avarice. It has been the incen 
tive to crime in sovereigns, favourites, and adventu 
rers: reigning lord of the ascendant in the minds o! 
the two former, it has frequently proved a scourge t 
the old world; and, leading on the daring enterprises 
of the latter, had nearly caused the utter annihilatior 
of the inhabitants of the other hemisphere. Such is 
the conduct of men, when engaged in the attainment 


jof wealth; the fruition of which is an object as un 


worthy the attention of mankind, as the pursuit of it 
is laborious and harassing. But when age renders 
man incapable of the latter, and the time which he 





ingratitude of the government ; yet remembering that | has spent in it should have brought him to the former, 
he had done all in his power to aid the cause of} he shows as much obstinacy in retaining his wealth, as 
these disinterested but unfortunate men, he told the|he did rapacity and perseverance in amassing it. He 
General, after a pause of some moments, that he|| neither enjoys the fruit of his labour himself, nor con 
should feel proud to assist him in any way; that his|tributes to the enjoyment and happiness of others 
‘fortune was ample, and that he could not use it more|| he would appear, at first sight, to hold the creed of the 
to his satisfaction than in making the friend of his | Indians, that the same wants and cares, which are 
father happy. | daily experienced in this world, are to accompany us 
“ Happy!” said he, as he raised his mournful eyes) beyond the grave; and we should conclude that he 
to Albert ; * I am almost at my journey’s end: could |was making provision for his support in the next 





her, bearing a basket. He remained some time talking 


jl but behold this forest flower, this only tie to earth. world. But it is rather from habit. than from anv as 
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signable reason, that arises this almost unaccountable lcustomed f trom youth to » Ganekdiee himself before every 
propensity to render his acquisitions useless: he has || body and every thing, it is natural that he should not 
been so accustomed to consider the possession of mo scruple even to defraud others for his own gratifica- 


ney as the chief good of life, that he cannot persuade |\tion, and that he should 


disregard the interests of 





himself to part with it. The misery and punishment 
which the covetous bring upon themselves are adinir | 
ibly predicted in the following lines of Juvenal 

* Vivat Pacuvius qumso, vel Nestora totum 


Possideat quantum rapuit Nero: montibus aurum 
Exaequet: nec amet quemquam, nec ametur ab ullo.”’ 


It is seldom—as I before observed—that the sees} 


of this vice are manifest in youth; yet, like the seed 
of the thistle, which is carried in the air, and falls un- 
seen upon the soil, they are often too deeply sown be- 
fore they are perceived. A minute and studied con- 
cern for every thing which concerns self, and a neg- 
lect of the interests and welfare of others, the 
sources to which every year will adda tributary stream, 
until they expand into avarice and covetousness, an: 


are 


finally overwhelm all the barriers which honour and 


morality oppose to their course. The force and power 
which these vices finally obtain, are, of course, greater 
or less in proportion tothe magnitude or exiguity of 
the fountain-head. 

Thave already detailed the rise, progress, and effects || 
of avarice, which is powerful and manifest, even at its | 
beginning ; it is now time that I should consider the! 


vice of interested selfishness, which is smaller at its ||! 
ise, but not less rapid in its increase, or less mischiev- | 


)us in its consequences. ‘This vice is the more danger- 
wus from the nature of its sources, which are conceal- 
ed until they obtain uncontrollable force. 
may have existed and increased for a long time in 
youth before it assumes its visible and definite form. 


We are seldom apt to apply the epithet of selfish to |) 


the idle or the extravagant; and, because they neg- 
lect their real interest, we fancy that they are indiffer- 
ent to themselves. This is far from being the case 

the fact is, they think of nothing but their idol se/f 
and of that which will afford it present enjoyment. 
{dleness and profusion are the shapes which selfishness 


isually takes in early life, as avarice is that which it 


assumes in age; for youth, somewhat after the man- 


ijto attain it. 


Selfishness | 


j othe r men, when put in competition with his own 


|| Many other instances of the various descriptions of 
| 


| youthful selfishness might be enumerated ; but I have 
|| been contented with these two, as they are the most 
| common, and are sufficient to show the powerful in- 
| fluence and baneful effects of that vice. Let us now 
consider what it leads to in after-life. 
the selfish man still continues to consult 
in all his actions and 


Ripening in 
years, his 
jown interest, and that alone, 
|| undertakings that it is his interest to 


obtain authority, influence, or wealth; that the days 


he now finds, 


jare past when his idol was to be satisfied with mere 


h ai 


|ipleasure ; and that they have been spent in suc 
manner, that he is unable to appease its present cray 


as 


ings, without making a greater sacrifice than he w 


|} wont in his early years. In proportion to the magni- 


tude of the object in view, must be the sacrifice made 


In his youth he disregarded the admoni- 
} tions of others, and even of his own good sense ;—his 
t 


jjidol now demands a hecatomb; and in obedience to 


it, he sets at defiance the dictates of his conscience 


| which will in vain strive to oppose any measure which 


To him indeed 


scent which from advantage sp 


interest bids him pursue. 


Swer the 
And nothing d ty whick j intesest brenes.”” 


Leonatus was from.a boy of a selfish d 


+ 


isposition ; 


yet that vice which bronght disgrace upon his riper} 


| he 
|rejoiced in an opportunity to distinguish himself at the 


years was scarcely observed in his youth always 


-xpense of any of his companions ; he would inwardly 


had been fruitlessly proposed to his neighbours; and 


y 
|| when his assistance might have saved another from 
|| punishment, he lest he 


lose the opportunity of publicly showing that he was 


invariably withheld it, should 


an 


ignorant. This kindly attmbuted to 


ardent spirit of emulation, yet he would never sacri 


was was 


ij tice his own wishes or enjoyments in order to be dis 


chuckle at the prospect of answering a question, which | 


acquainted with the subject of which his schoolfellow 


LL 
An opposition was 


————————— 


| natus than his former speculation. 
raised against him at the next election, and his con- 
his 


clared themselves in fay 


stituents, enraged at parliamentary conduct, de 


our of his antagonist; and, 


after having spent the remainder of his shattered for 


tune in an unsuccessful contest, he lost his seat in 


and sunk into the insignificance of 1 
Thus allhe r 


of his 


parliament, pen 
aped by his attention 


life, 


,sioned courtier. 
to mterest in the 
rable old 


grace which awaits the 


pritne was a poor mise 
age, lis 


embittered by the contempt and « 
apostate, and soured by disap 
pointment, the seldom-failing punishment which hangs 
The 


is, that working 


over the heads of the ambitious and covetous. 
great danger of selfishness to youth 
it foundations ot 
to be 


has therefor: 


underground and 


unseen, 


ss, fi 


saps the 
r it needs but 
id od 


been more the object of this paper, to bring selfishness 


virtue and happine seen 1D 


order to be despicab!] ous it 


into the light, stripped of the coverings and disguises 


which surround i, t 
Ther 

oe 
virtues 
the 
two in 


han to dwell upon its deformity 
unner in Which the former may be accomplished, 
y the faults, 
appear to our view, but also 
These are 


clear and limpid 


not onl actions, and 


s examining, 
of 


latent sources from which they arise. 


men as they 


number: one nerosity, a 


= ore 


stream. rising amidst the pure snows of the mountains, 


gradually expanding into a noble and beneficent river, 


ji tertihzing and adorning the land through which it 
| flows ;—the other is selfishness, taking its rise in low 
swamps and marshes, swelling its polluted tide by 


ewers of vice, and spreading 
the 
first flow honour, friendship 
from the latter idleness 


receiving the confluent 


ioxious and pestilential vapours over adjacent 


countries. From t! 


morality, and philanthropy ; 


fraud, profligacy, and avarice. The cup of virtue is 
replenished trom the pure rill of genero ity, —that of 
vicious pleasure with the ditch-water of interested 


Q. 


| se lfishness. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Firnet-PRooF preess.—The government of Milan have re- 


xer of the Epicureans, fancies it sees its interest in| tinguished ;—the selfish path of pleasure held out too | ¥#"ded the Chevalter Giovanni Aldini with a gold medal for 


present enjoyment. 
Eugenio has obtained the character and reputation 


of a dashing fellow, because he spends a profusion of) 


money; and, disregarding discipline and constraint, 


follows all those pleasures which his fortune has placed | his youth lasted, his selfishness was disguised under}! gauge, It is re presented to be 
within his reach, and which fashion tempts him to pur- | 


creature in the 
* His purse is 


“He is the most generous 
says one of his companions. 
says another. True; 


sue. 
world,” 


ilways open,” his 


ilways open, because he is always engaged in such | 
but ask him to open it for any | 


pursuits as require It ; 
other object than that of procuring pleasure for him- 
it will be found to retain its contents with 
the close from whom its possessor 
liffers in a very slight degree. The one adores the 
money itself; the other its produce; both 
equally careful that no one except themselves shall be 
a partaker of the enjoyments which accrue to them 


self, and 


grasp of the miser ; 


and are 


trom their possessions 
Adrastus has, in the same 
nature much more valuable than those of the amplest 
ortune. Copiously endowed with the former, he has 
mitted to improve them, from a want of power over 
His good sense admonishes him not to lose 


pursuit, wasted gifts of 


himself. 
the opportunity of becoming useful to society, by cul- 
tivating and exercising his talents, but self has acquir- 
ed such an ascendency over him, that it scorns control, 
and hurries him headlong into the abyss of pleasure 
Though limited with regard to fortune, his slender 
means are no obstacle to his course; the same cause 
—the gratification of his passion for himself—which 
urged him to neglect his talents, draws him on into 
the snares of debt. 
vyhom he knows he can never pay; 


honour and integrity; for. 


yses all sens AC- 
oses ali ise of . 


fen. 1 


purse is| 


He obtains trust from creditors | 
and thus, step by, 
* terest, did not prove in the end more beneficial t 


and he made no effort to forsake it 


the con 


nany temptations, 
I ) 
| His idleness and extravagance, which were 
pellation 


sequence of this, received the fashionable ap; 
of juvenile thoughtlessness and spirit. Thus, whil 


|various forms and colours; but in his manhood it 
threw off the mask, and appeared in its distinguish 

ableshape. Over-burdened with debt, the fruit of his 
pleasures, Leonatus married an heiress, whose fortune 
he did not scruple to sacrifice to the demands of his 
creditors, relieved from whom he enjoyed a moderat« 


'fortune; but his interest prompted him to increase it; 


whether the means by which he could accomplish this } 


purpose were creditable or disgraceful, was to him a 
asures 


the 


matter of indifference: he chose such me as 
would lead him most speedily, 
trouble, to the fulfilment of his wishes. 
the ministry the 


fessed principles had always been in unison with 


and with least 


The powe I 


of seemed on decline ; his 


theirs, yet he hesitated not to join a violent oppo- 
sition in order to »btain a part of the spoils of his for- 
mer friends. The exertions which he made to raise 
himself to consideration in his party were great, an 
ruinous to his fortune; and after a tew years he foun 
that the undertaking in which he had embarked wa 


fruitless, and the ray of hope which had gleamed upon 
his party proved an ignis fatuus, which led him to the 


+ 
ut 


brink of ruin. 
ed him; he perceive 
the treasury bench ; 
his bribe, and, from the bold and stormy patric 


The alluring prospect of a place temy 


he obeyed her command, receives 
t, be 
came the 


“* Placeman, all tran 


This step, though ouggested by a regard for his in-| 
7 


o Leo- 


pro- [STREAM ITSELI 


with an explanatir 


d interest beckoning to him from | 


jan invention, by wiieh the qualities of metal lhe gauzea, of 


being impermea le to flame, are applied with advantage in 
the 


fasinon of the 


forming a dress for firemen. This dress is made in the 
armour of the knights of the chivalrous ages, 


i} a tissue of asbestos, covered with a metallic 


and consists of 
at once incombustible, a non- 

conductor of heat, so light as to be no impediment to the 
|| most prompt agility, and no hinderance to efforts of strength 
ot the kind, 


forwarded on 


Specimen dress¢ with directions for making 
terms to foreign 


Milan, free of 


them, will be reasonable 


| states, on application to the inventor at 


i pos stage 


Ac hive ilrous dress will well become our hardy and fear 


‘nought firemen. Happy would it be if any means can be 


practised to protect them from the numerous evils and dan 


gers to wluch they so disinterestedly and magna unously 
expos themselves 
J - 

VESSELS IMPELLED AGAINST STREAM BY FORCE OF THE 


M. Fourasse, a French engineer and me- 


chanic, in a work recently published on the application of 
steamboats to mver navigation, gives a topographical state- 
ment of the principal rivers of Europe in which steam navi- 
onmay be successfully employed. The work concludee 
1 of the theory of water-impelled boats, 
giventoa system of navigation, 
nt itself 


val 


bateaux aqua-mote urs, @ name 
which derives from the curre an impulse capable of 


driving the vessel against the This impulse, com- 
fastened by ite 


ssel forward, a 


municated to a capstan, winds up a rope 


extremity to the shore and t drags the ve 


it by towage. 


SWEET aNnD BiItTER.—Dr. W. Herschel has discovered that 


|, the mixture of nitrate of silver and hypo-sulphate of soda, 


glauber salts, which are 
produces the sweetest 


or lunar caustic and a species of 


both remarkably bitter substances, 


substance in existence “There are more things in heas 


ven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your phile 


sophy 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC. 
MY FIRST CAUSE. 
Tuere are certain landmarks in our voyage through 
life, which, however long its duration, are constantly 


in the mind as green and fresh as they were at the, 


very next moment after they happened, and which 
imperceptibly link by link form a chain which in after 
years it delights us to retrace, and the recollection of 
which calls up feelings and associations rendered 
doubly dear to us by the reflection that they exist 
only in memory. The child whose mind is burdened 
with but few ideas, but whose associations are equally 








| similar insignia, where I had hired by way of an office, 
| a small room in the cellar, or more properly speaking, 
| the basement story. I had hardly taken up my abode 
| before I found myself almost inundated with visitors. 
My office had been shortly before occupied as an oys- 
‘ter cellar or refectory, and the urgent and repeated 
| calls for my predecessor, left but little reason to doubt 
that in the hurry of his departure, his little accounts 
| had been somewhat overlooked. For days together 
| [ heard nothing but the incessant din of anxious in- 
| quiry, what hadbecome of him? Not a being came 
|to my office on any other errand—not a nibble did | 
| get—and I was almost on the eve of abandoning the 
‘profession i in despair, when an incident of no small 
|interest gave a sudden turn to my resolution—it was 





powerful with those of maturer years, looks back with 


| the appearance of aclient! All who have seen little 


delight which he cannot comprehend upon the plea- | Knight in the character of the apothecary in Romeo 
sures and the feelings of infant days; the youth upon|/and Juliet, can form some idea of his appearance, 
those of his childhood, the man upon those of his, and those who have not, may imagine to themselves 

youth, and the aged aud tottering patriarch upon those | an apology for a man about four feet in height, and 
of a long and eventful life, until each, like the travel-| with no superabundance of flesh upon his bones. 

ler who anxiously retraces the scenes he has passed,| From the urgent manner in which he entered my office, 
resting upon them, consoles himself in the anticipation|| I at first supposed that he wasin pursuit of my prede- 
of future disappointments, by the reflection that he} cessor the oyster-merchant, and was on that account 
has outlived and triumphed over those which are gone. || Jittle inclined to throw away upon him any unneces- 








—— a 
make my debut. Stitch couid hardly repress the pride 
which he felt in having so industrious and able an ad- 
vocate, while the knowing winks and nods which 
passed like electricity among the constables and petti- 
foggers who crowded around the judge’s desk, seemed 
rather complimentary to my industry than my discre- 
tion. 

“ Timothy Gabby against Theophilus Stitch!” ex 
claimed an authoritative voice, which I recognised o1: 
turning around to be that of the judge. 

“Timothy Gabby,” echoed the constable. 

“ Here,” said a greasy looking tatterdemalion, whx 
had been standing among the crowd, but who now 
pressed forward with no small degree of anxiety. 

** Theophilus Stitch,” continued the constable. 

“ Here,” answered both I and my client. 

** What is the suit for?” asked the justice. 

“In trover for a yard of cloth—damages ten shi! 
lings,” replied the constable, who having finished all 
the duties appertaining to that office by having the 
defendant in court, now appeared in the capacity of 
counsel. 

* What is the plea?” continued the justice, turning 
to me. 

“ May it please the court,” replied I, opening out 


Without the intervention of such reflections, life 


would indeed be what the discontented and the misan- | 


thropic have ever affected to consider it, a blank,—a 
mere void—a state of daily existence without a past| 
to cheer us by its recollections, without a future tol 
encourage us by its prospects and its hopes. And it 
is no matter from what sources they are derived, whe- 
ther they be considerable or inc ae rable—great or 
small—the mind still finds them a resting place from} 
which it can trace its advancement, and compared 


with which it can estimate its progress in the paths} 


of honour, fortune, or fame. I believe I have before 
told my readers, although I am not vain enough to 
suppose that many of them have thought it worth| 
their while to recollect it, that I am fond of study ing’ 
character, and of reflecting upon incidents the import- 
ance of which, if they have any, is confined to myself; 
alone. In doing so I not unfrequently perhaps, elevate} 
trifles into undue importance, as many of my readers! 
may be inclined to believe, when they are told that the 
incidents which form the subject of this number, have 
induced the grave reflections which have thus with so 
much solemnity preceded their narration. Such | 





broomstick was not beneath the meditation of a Swift,| 
and that the simmering of a teakettle puzzled and dis- 
tracted the heads of half the virtuosi of Europe, until 
it resulted in the wonderful discovery of the applica- | 
tion of steam. My modesty will however permit me) 
to carry the comparison no further. | 

I shall never forget my first cause. It is seven} 
years since—but it is as fresh in my memory as if it 


had been but yesterday. With how many associations|| 


is it connected, and how many recollections, some 
pleasing in themselves and others made so by the force! 
of contrast alone, does the very mention of it call, 
forth, as the mere touch of a secret spring in a com- 
plicated piece of mechanism sets the whole in motion. 

For seven years I had pored over the dull precepts of 
Coke, Blackstone, Tidd, Chitty and other legal wor-) 
thies—for seven years I had undergone the drudgery | 

of copying and serving papers, (the principal requi-) 
sites now-a-days in the education of a lawyer,) when, 
after the ceremony of an examination, and the acqui-|| 
sition of my parchment, I found myself * attorney at) 


law.” This was my first decided step trom youth to), 
manhood, and from being what I could not but consi-|) 


der myself, a kind of quill-driver over mere unmeaning 


argon, I found myself all at once a member of society, 
3 J ys, 


and having attained the threshhold at least of an hon-| 


\| 


. ° 

| sary politeness. my brief, and forming a circle in the crowd by the ex- 

** |] have called upon you, sir,” said he, “ concerning | tension of both my arms to their utmost length, “ my 
a case of mine, which is to be tried next week.’ client is not guilty. The charge which is brought 

| Imagine the ecstacy with which I heard such an||against him is one affecting him most deeply ; and 

announcement. In a moment! fancied myself in the | which he considers it his duty to submit to a jury—I 
| possession of half the business of the city. I began} therefore "—and here I took up a book—* according 

‘to think myself a man of no small consequence, and|jto the statute, demand a jury. 

stretching myself in my chair, in which I had very | | was turning over to the statute when the justice 

modestly sat contracted almost to the size of a six-||informed me there was no necessity of showing law 

penny piece, desired my client to be seated, with! for that which I must confess not a little surprised me, 

which he speedily complied. as I had always supposed that nothing was taken for 

“ What,” said I, assuming the air and portof an old | granted in a justice’s court, and he accordingly di 
and experienced lawyer, ‘* what is the nature of your| rected a jury. 
case ?"’ * | suppose,” said I, “the jury can be had in a few 
* You must know, sir, that I am a tailor, and was! minutes.” 

hired a fortnight ago to make a coatee for the man |) * Not before Friday,” said the justice. 

who has sued me. He furnished the cloth, and I find-|; * Friday!” echoed I. “I am ready now to try the 

ing that there was not enough, sent it back. He now) cause.” 

asserts that I have cabbaged a yard of it, and sues me 

| for damages, and | wish you to defend the case.” 











* Friday,” persisted the justice, who was about te 
say something further when a boxing match, which hac 
| *Itis,” replied I, one of importance, and must be Hust then commenced in the further corner of the 
| well defended. 1 will cheerfully assist you.” \ room, interrupted our proceedings, and a kind of gene 





|| Iwas about to say something touching a fee, but’! ral skirmish ensued, in which all distinctions appearee 
would, however, take the liberty of reminding, that a/j 


my diffidence on the one hand, and on the other the|!to be lost. Not a little chagrined at my disappoint 
fear that the mention of money might break the whole | ment, I left the court followed by the same cavalcade 
illusion which now gave me so much pleasure, and | who had so learnedly brought up the rear on my en 
| promiced so rich a harvest of fame and fortune, in-/trance. The intervening time however was not lef* 
duced me to desist. The case was commenced in one | unimproved. I added four more pages to my brief, 
lof the justice's courts, as appeared by a summons } and borrowed half a dozen more volumes, which, with 
which he handed me, and I promised to meet Mr. | those I had previously laid out, I arranged and re 
Theophilus Stitch, (tor such was the name of my || || arranged, and conned over and over again—as a ge 
\¢ lient,) at the court, on the Tuesday morning follow- | ‘neral marshals his men preparatory to battle, that he 
ing. I was now full of business) W herever I went,| may the more successfully bring them into play. 
Such at the suit of Gabby, was before me. Every H The day appointed at length came, and found me at 
thing | saw—every thing I read—had some reference | my post, with the whole paraphernalia of books and 
to the case—every book in my library (which to be} briefs, which had cut so conspicuous a figure on my 
sure Was not the most extensive in the world) was put | | firs tappearance. Six men, who were called the jury, 
in requisition, and every library to which I could ob- |! were seated upon a plank, each end of which rested 
,tain access was laid under contribution; so that by lon a broken-backed chair, and opposite me at the table 
(the time Tuesday came around, | was fully prepared | sat the cons stable, who now officiated as my opposing 
ito bring in play in the defence of Mr. Theophilus } counsel. The case was opened by the constable, and 
Stitch, every principle of law from Coke down to the |ithe evidence produced fixed the cabbage upon my 
latest writer, civil or criminal. My briet extended! jclient beyond a doubt. I produced no evidence—for 
| over four closely written sheets of foolscap, and I had || between impatience to get at my speech, the exclusive 
laid out, ready to be appealed to at a moment's warn- | attention which I had paid to it, and the confidence I 
ing, between my own and borrowed books, some ten} had in my powers of persuasion, I thought any thing 
lor fifteen volumes. } else unnecessary, and when the constable was through 
I was on the ground, and Stitch i! rose to address the jury. 
and two of his men followed on in close succession,'! I talked to them about character—honour—honesty 
bending under the load of law which my industry had | —integrity—virtue and morality. 1 quoted to them 


| Tuesday came. 


ourable and proud profession. Scarce a day elap-) hunted up to the no small astonishment of the motley || indiscriminately Coke and Byron, Blackstone and Vir- 
sed before my tin was to be seen ornamenting the side) , assemblage of spectators which usually grace a forum | gil, Bracton and Tom Moore, Chitty and Shakspeare. 
f a building by no means sparingly decorated with! of the character of that in which I had the honoar te! and after having read copious extracts from the books 
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which almost incapacitated the table on which they 
were placed, | concluded my remarks in a strain of 
pathos which would have melted them if they had 
been stones—and conjured them by every tie that I 
could think of, and by many of which I am sure they 
had never heard, to give the case their most serious | 
consideration, and to avert the ruin which impended | 
over my client, whose unpoetical name, as often as it 
came across me, spoiled my finest sentences, and af- | 
forded perhaps as successful a specimen of the bathos 
as was ever dreamt of by the renowned Martinus 
Scriblerus. I sat down ina state of complete ex- 
haustion, after having spoken, as the constable inform- | 
ed me, *‘two hours and forty minutes by the watch,” 
and having but once alluded tothe coatee. The con | 
stable was silent—the justice left the case to the jury, | 
and they, without leaving their seats, found a verdict | 
for the plaintiff against my client of ten shillings. | 
What a death blow to my ambition! I could scarcely | 
look any body in the face—I felt as if disgrace were 
attached to my defeat, and without saying a word to any) 
one, walked away with Stitch and his two men at my 
heels groaning under the weight of the books which | 
they carried, as wel] as of the defeat they had just 
sustained. So far from asking a fee I felt as if I had 
picked his pocket—and was never more relieved in 
my life than when I saw his back turned upon my 
office. 

Practice, they say, reconciles us to disappointments. 
it certainly has the effect of wearing away first im- 
pressions. I have often since turned to the incidents) 
which I have described, and ridiculous as they seem,’ 
have made them in my own mind the starting point! 
in my professional career, which has been since in a 
great measure crowned with success. The disap-| 
pointment resulting trom defeat, is a thing to which 1 | 
am now accustomed by the succession of chances} 
which result at one time favourably, and unfavourably 
at another; and my diffidence on the score of fees has| 
yielded to a more confident and manly solicitude on) 
the subject of what lawyers technically and somewhat 


B. 


! 
' 
| 


poinpously term the qur:/dam honorarium 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


Mon- Repos, June 12, 1229. 

My pear M.—Hlere I am at last, snug on my own es- 
tate, small it is true, but amply sufficient to satisty my 
moderate wishes and love of seclusion. I recollect the 
time well, when in my fond anticipations of greatness, I 
would have laughed to scorn the project of retiring to 
a petty farm or country seat on the banks of the North 
river for the remainder of my life, and of abandoning | 
those golden vistas of personal grandeur, opulence, 
and distinction, which were to have rewarded the ex- 
ertion of my industry, and the acknowledged success 
of my talents. 1 then revelled in wild dreams of emi- 
nence, and already perched, in anticipation, upon an 
eyrie that mortal eye could scarce discern. I trod in 
fancied pride and vengeful indignation upon those 
haughty spirits who did not, by intuition, recognise me 
as their destined equal and future superior; I burned 
with impotent rage against all who offered me the 
least slight, and could have anmhulated all barriers be- 
tween me and the great goal of my future greatness. 
The dream has gone—it has flitted by like one of those 
misty masses which envelope the mountain heights in 
early morning, betore the piercing rays of the sun have 
walked sufficiently high over the dews of the eastern 
hills to scatter them away, and finally melt them into 
airy nothingness. My dream is over. And is the sun- 
light of truth admitted to my soul, even as it now 
illumines the green valleys erst darkened by the mist? 
I trust that it is—I trust that all vain imaginings and 
1 


dle conceits have departed from me, and for ever! 





struggled hard, I fought manfully, to retain my senses | 
in the visionary transports in which they had long been | 


steeped—but it would not do—a superior power awa- | 


kened me. I contended nobly for the prize—I rose | 
early, and watched late; toil, fatigue, mental agony,| 


were nought to me—they were the means by which I 











must climb—TI did climb; already my hand grasped 
the head of the ladder whose base rested on the earth, 
ibut whose summit was lost in the heavens. I deservy- 
jed success—the shouts of the multitude offered me 
|the incense of their flattering encouragement—I was 


for which I had sacrificed time, money, health itself; 
he possessed the crown which was to have encircled 
my brows, and for which those brows had ached, alas! 
how heavily. He 
is not happy, and Iam. Disappointment induces to 
sorrow, and sorrow is your best friend to meditation. 


But ‘tis gone, and what avails it ? 


I became a practical philosopher, and turned to profit 
the lessons | had unconsciously learned in my ardent 
chase after glory. A fortunate hit—it matters not 
what—it may have been a lottery ticket, or the 
death of a wealthy relative—made me master of 
some property. Away then all further contest for 
honours or fame! away from the very scene that 
witnessed my toil and my defeat. I 
|this estate; I furnished it decently, even elegantly. 


bought me 


{1 provided myself with a library, in which and in the 


surrounding woods, I may be said to live. You have 
promised to furnish me with all that is new, and I, in 
return, am to send you my loose thoughts on men and 


manners and their productions, Be strict in obeying 


f my request, and I shall not disappoint you in my com- 


munications. 
How delightful is the sensation imparted by a con- 


sciousness of independence! How novel and how ex- 


Halted the feeling which one long doomed to tug at 


poverty's oar experiences when he quits the frail bark 


’ 
it 


of his perilsome ventures, and joyfully alig 
spot of earth which he can 


Ss ona 
call hisown! Yes, the 


land is mine—and the grass that throws up its tender 
blades, enriched with the fresh verdure of spring— 


lofty 
trees whose leafy branches are swept by the passing 


the flowers that raise their modest heads—the 


breeze, receiving from it health and vigour, and im- 
parting to it in return the fragrant odours of the 
paradise of the blest—these bold rocks, covered with 


moss and beetling darkly over the shadowed waves 





| beneath—this gurgling stream that insinuates its 


{graceful way among the thriving and flowery thickets, 


then clearing itself of their impediments expands into 
a tiny lake on which the noble swan, not unmindful of 
its former destiny, floats in conscious majesty and 
pride, and then again falling over the precipice that 
awaits it on its outlet, tumbles and foams on the peb- 
bly bed below, from which it is hurried with violent 
/strides to the shore—all these beauties, ministering 


ito all the gentler influences of our moral being, and |\this in forwarding the New-York Mirror. 


|| breakfast time. 





= = _ — 


painted and adorned with roses and honeysuckle, 
clustering in rich festoons, over the doorways and 
casements, overlooks, through a vista of full grown 
locusts, the course of the noble Hudson as it succes- 
sively and constantly bears along on its bosom barks of 
sail or steam richly freighted with the products of 
industry and enterprise, and with an active and ever- 
moving population. I rise early, and ride or walk till 
After this I sit down in my study and 
ge in reverie as the whim taker 
;me; orl wander into my fields, if occasion require it, 


read or writo, or indu! 


to be blest—but—another won the prizc—another /and disdain not to handle the plough, dignified by the 
came between me and my hopes—sat on the throne |labours of Cincinnatus and Washington; or finally, 1 


After 
dinner I stroll on the banks of the river with some fa- 
vourite book, or perchance the last novel. The eve- 
ning is devoted to sociality with any friend whom | 
can attract to me from the neighbouring village or the 
I play backgammon with 
the clergyman, whose heart is the throne of all the be 


work in the barn, or at the pen, or any where. 


great city of New-York. 


nevolent and social affections of our natures, and who, 
though orthodox and pious, is neither an ascetic nor 0 
monk. 
are his own, and breathe the most heavenly charity 
They allure to paradise by a masterly dis 


His sermons, unlike many you hear in the city, 


and love. 
play of the immortal blessings which await you there 
rather than deter you from purgatory by frightful pic 
They 


inspire towards all men the most disinterested bene 


tures of despair and the gnashing of teeth. 
volence, and inculcate an almost romantic love for the 
surrounding and abounding beanties of nature, as the 
They are 
also specimens of a chaste and simple, but vigorou 


first step towards religion and divine grace. 


ldiction, which might to some advantage be imitated 
elsewhere. Their author is a scholar,and a man of 
letters; and he delights to converse on the pristine 
glories of English literature, before a corrupt tast; 


and a sickening spirit of worse than German mysti 


| confused tints upon 
Sr 


cis impresse d its darksome in 


and Goldsmith are his favourites. 


iit. Akenside ' 
you see I have found a jewel in the wilderness, and } 
make the most of it. 

We have a schoolmaster, too; a mathematician— 


| enough fellow he is. He is a native of old 
no less than his acute intellect 
for a “ right 


descended 


and a dr 
S. 


ytia, and his dialect ri 
and quaint humour, and his over fondness 
prove him to be 


He is eccentric and origi 


gude willie waughit, 
from Rob Roy himself. 
nalin his opinions, and it would make you laugh to 


hear his unsparing observations and criticisms upon 
certain men of great renown. Hle is a devotee oi 
Burns and Scott; and Lam never at a loss for page 
and line whenever I want to quote either of these 


great poets. ‘To the other members of the village 1 
shall introduce you hereafter. K 

P. S.—I have received Scott's last; but will you be- 
lieve it? the mathematician has secured it to himself. 
Send me O'Connel’s speech, and be particular after 


Lucinds 


cherishing the love of virtue, of contemplation, and cannot pass the wer k without your interesting work 


philosophy, of nature, and of nature’s God— 


** A blending of all beau streams de 
| Fruit, foliag:, crag, wood, corn field, mount 
'these are all mine. And shall I not rejoice ll I 
not be grateful? Often have [ in my darker hours of 
jadversity fancied 
** That for me some home like s would smi! 
I have lost glory, but [have a home. Is there any 


jcomparison between the two? 


|these remarks for the principle of ind 


ependence they |trast. 


She would feel a vacuum in conversation without it 
Adieu! 


rid. 





THE DRAMA. 
THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
BARRY AND WOODHULL. 
Tuese two performers are as opposite as the anti 


Overlook the rant of podes, and we place them together for the sake of con 


Their style of acting is as dissimilar as may 


are calculatedtocherish. Noman can be happy until |be. Woodhull is as unbending as iron—Barry a: 
lhe is independent. He may be miserable afterwards. lyielding as wax. Inthe expression of passion, Wood 
| Domestic crosses and afflictions may arise to grieve |hull, like a flint, must be struck sharply before he 
' 


| 


py he cannot be without independence, 


* Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.’ 


from the chill blasts of the north, 


his heart and embitter his cup of bliss ; but fully hap-'/emits a spark of fire—while Barry, like a rocket, is 
|| off in a blaze, at the slightest touch. 
hard as granite—the other as flexible as silk; and if, 
My situation is delightfully romantic. Protected | by any process, the qualities of the two could be com 
my mansion, neatly || pounded together, a fine actor w 


The one is as 


nld he the result 








aa eA. 





~ er - ee, 


ores gg 


ee 
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In melo-drama, where 
or any other unlawful transaction carried on, they|j suffer by a comparison with Conway, Cooper, or any 
Both are generally scoun-}oneelse. ‘The manner in which Mr. Barry discharges 
drels, but scoundrels with a difference. Woodhull is} his duties as stage-manager, is worthy of unqualified 
the stanch, obdurate villain—Barry the weak and|/praise. He never thrusts himself unnecessarily in 
The one has “ no compunctious| the foreground, and there are fewer mistakes in the 
}ousiness of the stage at the Park, than almost any 


mostly hunt in couples. 


wavering sinner. 
visitings of nature’”’—the other is “ too full o’ the milk 
of human kindness, to catch the nearest way.” Barry || other theatre. 
murders like a novice, while Woodhull does his work}| ‘+e have but little space left for remarks on that 
imuch-enduring man, Mr. Woodhull. And what can 
|} ve said of him, more than that he is one of the most 
juseful and ill-used actors that ever trod the boards of 
1 theatre! Who can particularize Mr. Woodhull’s 
jline of character? It is enough to make the head 


with the easy self-possession of a professional gentle 
man. In the end, too, when poetical justice comes to 
be awarded, they consistently die in character—the one 
marches to the gallows as* cool as a cucumber,” whil 
the other, in some fit of repentance, cheats the law by 
bursting a blood-vessel, or going off ina fit of apo 
plexy. For the truth of all this we appeal to nine- 
tenths of the melo-dramas that have been or may b: 
enacted at the Park theatre, in which these gentle 
men have heretofore appeared or may hereafter ap 


Vv propensities onthe stage,and he still goes on adding 
|to his dramatic crimes; but this is only a single branch 
if his extensive business. He plays old misers and 
pear. | oung spendthrifts, greybeardsand lovers, walking gen- 
Mr. Barry is an actor with many faults, but still one | tlemen and half-pay officers, soldiers, sailors, Irishmen, 
that may safely be called a good actor—a title which.|/ Scotchmen, Dutchmen, Jews, Gentiles, French tailors 
when fairly deserved, a man may be proud of, for it im I ind Indian savages; and all this work is done without 
plies the possession of much and varied ability. He}/oflence, and most of it with satisfaction to the audi- 
is a good actor, and there is nothing to prevent his be-|; «nce. What incalculable quantities of trash have to 
ing a better. Nature has given him a handsome face.|| pass through his unfortunate brain and be impressed 
a graceful person, and a full and mellow voice. Added} upon his memory! What floods of nonsense have to 
Night after night, week after 





to these advantages, his conception of his part is ge- |} issue from his mouth! 
The great || week, month after month, and year after year—in 


nerally correct, and his execution spirited. 
vlay, in interlude, and in farce, there is Mr. Wood- 


fault of Mr. Barry is exaggeration—exaggeration in} 
every variety of shape; but principally exaggeration }j uull! and yet, notwithstanding the wear and tear that 
in action, and this pervades, more or less, every thing || luis intellect must have suffered from such courses, his 
he does. When he should be out of temper, he is in| brain appears untouched—his sense continues perfect, 
a passion, and when he should be in a passion, he is in| ind he yet goes through his multifarious business with 
a phrenzy; when he should tremble for a moment, he} more propriety and rationality than many a would-be 
shakes for a minute; and when flourishing a sword or] star. Heaven grant him patience to endure bis use- 
any thing else, w here once would do, he invariably) ful but unenviable lot ! oe 





does it twice; and so on, even to the veriest trifle. | 
the same spirit exists. In some parts he is a complete || 


. , on _ 
fever and ague; and in characters where he has to|| LITERARY NOTICES. 
look upon a spectre, an injured friend, or any thing of | i ; ape 
that sort, he daubs his face—particularly under the}! LONDON COPY OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 
eyes—with some vile composition which gives him the|; We learn that the London edition is to consist of forty- 
appearance of an animated corpse: a new way, we} five volumes, It will contain all the novels of Sir Walter 
presume, of painting the passions. When Mr. Barry || Scott, from Waverly down to Anne of Geierstein, and wi 
has a mind, he can do what not one in a hundred can _— only _ pounds, It will be omamented with nume- 

. rous and finely executed plates, by the most expert engra- 
that is,read poetry properly. He pronounces distinctly, ee from designs by the best artists; and it will be en- 
minds his stops, accentuates his words with judgment, | iched with what its peseussers < reiters + Pale ahanagehy toes 
and modulates the tones of his voice with good effect ‘ll raiion of infinitely higher value—numerous notes and illus- 
but let any of the dramatis persone put this same Mr. trations by the author. These additions, it is calculated, 
Barry ina passion, and off he goes, laying, without | will be equal to two volumes. The work will not bea mere 
discretion, a most astounding emphasis on every se-| reprint; numerous passages, which the hurry of composi- 
cond or third word, which makes the dialogue jolt | ton or the accidental carelessness of printers and correctors 
along like a hard-trotting horse; a proceeding which | had left in an imperfect state, will receive the high advantage 
gains him a good deal of applause and no credit. of the finishing touches of the same pencil that first sketched 

We have now found all the fault we can, consist-||'"¢™- The new edition, therefore, will be at once the 
ently with truth, with Mr. Barry, and have dwelt sol heapest and most correct that has issued from the prese, 


much the longer on what we consider his failings, be- | 





RICHELIEU COURT JOURNAL. 


cause he has good qualities enough to make it well! : 
| The English papers state a new author is about to appear 


worth while to tell him of his bad ones; and more- oe wl ~ 

. ntneh ry wor w s likely t ‘ rv dis sh- 
over, because those bad ones are of such a nature as — —_ orld, who is likely to hold a very distinguish 
ould be easily amended. With “all his imperfi jjed station in it. His genius has long been recognised in 
5 Pasliy ame a. a is eriec- ° 
: y mi ie ; private circles, and some of his productions have, without 
tions on his head,” he has few equals, and no superior his knowledge, found their way into several weekly papers. 
here as a melo- dramatic actor; and there are parts ot |} His first avowed publication, now on the eve of appearance, 
a higher grade* where his besetting sims are kept is an histoncal novel, to be called “‘ Richelieu, a Tale of 
under by the nature of the character, such as the} France.” The scene of the tale is chiefly at the court of 
Duke Aranza, inthe Honey Moon, which, we think || France in the eventful days of Louis XU 

’ | 

he plays better than any man in the country. There 
is also aspecies of genteel comedy in which he is very | 





SCHOOL OF FASHION, 
agreeable. We have never seen him play Bé lcour, | A new novel under this title, from the pen of a cele- 
the West Indian, but judging from what he has done | brated lady of high rank is about to make its appearance 
in that line, would be willing to wager a trifle that he jim London. The object of the authoress has been to deli- 
performs it infinitely better than Mr. Caldwell, who | e#te the fashionable education of a young lady of the 
was last season so highly be-praised in this and other || Present day, and its effects upon herself and society. It will 
| probably be a complete exposé of the minutie of a young 
| lady’s education in England, and may be productive of con- 
seek | siderable benefit. The London Morning Herald says, * the 
* Such as William Tell and Virginius, which characters he performs | probe may be painfully felt at first, but the effect cannot but 


dr better than Mr. Hambiin and many other stars that we have scen : 
Bp. N.Y. Mix be beneficial.” 


parts, for some reason or reasons which, unhappily for 
eurselves, we were never able to discover; and as 


= A ST 
» murders have to be committed.|| the Stranger, in Kotzebue’s nondescript, he will not 
| | 


}ache to think of what he has to go through in a single | 
‘month. A few weeks ago we hinted at his blood-thirs- | 





a 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE ROSE. 
Tus beautiful shrub is found inalmost every country, and 
in almost every country its beauty and fragrance have made 
it the ornament of the garden, and an object of admiration. 


her hand, has multiplied its species and varieties to an al- 
most unlimited extent; and the poet has sung its praises in 

all nations and in all ages. !t has been wedded to the 
|nightingale, and its fragranee and beauty have been the 
.||theme of every tongue. In Shiraz and Cashmere the rose 
|is peculiarly odoriferous, and yields the most fragrant ottar, 





or essential oil. 


** Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
* With its roses the brighest that earth ever gave ?"’ 


Rhodes is said to owe its name to the immense quantity 
jof roses which it produces, In the east this flower is par- 
jticularly esteemed. The Guebres believe that when Abra- 
jham was thrown into the fire by the order of Nimrod, the 
|| lame turned into a bed of roses. A rose was always placed 
| above the heads of the guests in the banquetting rooms 
}to banish restraint, and to denote that nothing said there 
should be repeated elsewhere: and thus originated the say- 
ing sub rosa - under the rose—when a secret was tobe kept. 
|| The pertame of this flower is thus accounted for by the fabu- 
[lous authors: Love, at a feast of Olympus, in the midst of 
ja lively dance, overset, with a stroke of his wing, a goblet 
lof nectar, which falling on the rose, embalmed it with the 
delicious fragrance it still retains, And Catullus thus ac- 
jcounts for the colour of this flower, which was originally 
| white : 

** While the enamour'd queen of joy, 

Flies to protect her lovely boy 

*On whom the jealous war god rushes, 
“She treads upon 4 thorned rose 


| * And while the wound with crimson flows, 
| * The snowy flow’ ret feels her blood and blushes 


|| The petals of the rose are the only part of the flowe 
| that imparts the odorous matter to water, both by distilla 
|tion and infusion. The ottar, or essential oil, is obtained 
‘| from various species of the rose. The odour, though gene- 
{rally agreeable, has in some instances produced faintings 
hysterical affections, inflammations of the eyes, &c. Orfile 
|/mentions an instance of a celebrated painter who could not 
remain in any room where there were roses without being 
jin a short time attacked with violent headache, succeeded 
|by fainting. The following is the process employed in Asia 
|in making essential ‘oil or ottar of roses: forty pounds of 
jroses, with their calices, are put into a still with sixty 
|| pounds of water; the mass being well mixed in the still, 
is placed overa gentle fire, and when the fumes begin to rise, 
| the cap and pipe are properly fixed and luted. When the 
impregnated water begins to come over, the fire is lessened 
lby gentle degrees, and the distillation continued, until 
|thirty-nine pounds of water have come over. The water 


is to be poured on forty pounds of fresh roses, and thence 
are to be drawn from fifteen to twenty pounds of distilled 
j}water. Itis then poured into earthenware pans or tinned 
metal. and left exposed to the fresh air for the night, the 
jottar or oil will be found m the morning congealed and 


swimming on the surface of the water. 





FRENCH SOCIETY. 
| The following extract of a letter from Paris—says th 
London Globe—is interesting, as referring to one of the 


most distinguished characters of the present age: ‘“ The 


most fashionable soir’e, though it is in some sort political, 
is that of the veteran La Fayette, which takes place on 
every Tuesday evening. Here you may meet from one to 
two hundred persons of rank ; peers, deputies, literateurs 
avocats, distinguished foreigners, from ail parts of the globe, 
and all that Paris can boast, in the way of female beauty 
among the liberals. These soirres are really very pleasant 
contrivances for keeping up good society, and perhaps party 
influence. Many persons attend them, in the first instance, 
from a natural desire to see the old general; but all return 
with delight to a spot in which there are so many agremens 
of wit, knowledge, and beauty. The ladies are full-dressed 
in those seirées, but the gentlemen go in voots, which, when 
of a dress character, are considered fit for all places excep! 
the ball room. The honours are delightfully done by the 
general, who is a fine, tall, and still vigorous man, of seven- 
'ty-one. He has a kind word for every person, and a kind 
| welcome for all. Benevolence and good humour are marked 
‘upon his countenance; and he appears above prejudices 
whether of native or foreign growth. Nothing surpris¢s 


Nature, as if delighted with this exquisite production of 
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stranger more than the first introduction to La Fayette. | 
The reminiscences of the French revolution prepare one for | 
a person in extreme age, but we find a hale and well looking 
man, who appears younger than he is, and who may fairly| 
be expected to remain for many years a prominent charac- 
ter in French politics.” 
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Musical taste—It is delightful to witness the progress | 
which the science of music has made in our city, within a 
few short years. Who does not recollect the time when 
the nasal twang of the village precentor might be recog- 
nised, not only in the imitative efforts made in his appro- 
priate sphere—where swept the long aisle, down which his 
eye was ever and anon bent to gaze on some intruder at 
the door, and resounded the vaulted roof—but also, in the 
less sacred and lighter attempts to “ soothe the savage 
breast,” in drawing-rooms and parlours? Pianos then, of 
native manufacture, there were none; and those imported 
were few and costly. The teachers of music to the fair 
dames of Gotham were, with one or two exceptions, the 
masters of what were called singing schools, and their pri- 
mitive and characteristic style—it is impossible to describe 
it—gave the tone to musical taste. There they were upon 
a slightly elevated stage, with a pitch-pine desk before 
them, upon which their forefingers, after having been ele- 
vated for some time, came down every now and then witha 
violence that shook the fragile sashes, and made every | 
The hot weather | 


voice obey their magisterial indications. 
reminds us of one of these meetings in a crowded school. || 
room, on a sultry night in August—it was so warm that | 
old Fahrenheit, had he been there, would have raised his | 
mercury to one hundred and two degrees,—and a wicked || 
wight in fact wrote in legible characters on the outer door, || 


‘ Dinner dishes baked here !”—Well, on this night, after || 
onsiderable preparaticn, as usual all eyes directed towards | 
he tal! cropped-headed tenor of the night, and all ears 

pricked up to catch “ the setting of the key,” up starts 

Mr. Twangoro, as red as a lobster, and after a long pull by 
himself alone, through the gauntlet of the gamut, he called || 
1pon his hearers to join in with } 


“ Long for a co 
* Long fora 
* Long for a coo 


ool 
| 
| 





: str—e—a——m,"" 


& 





Well was he obeyed—and hard was the task, uninterrupted | 
except by the scarce-repressed titters of those who had | 
* no music in their souls!” 

How different is the condition of music now! Philips | 
e«ame—and Phebus himself, when he rises at early dawn | 
from his liquid bed, does not sooner dispel thefog that hangs 
n heavy folds upon water and shore, than did Philips the 
itter barbarism into which we all had innocently been 
plunged.— Now sprung up a new taste; instead of “ No, 
my love, no,” or the “ Jolly midshipman,” it was “ Eve- 
leen’s bower,” “ Robin Adair,” and the “ Bewildered 
maid.” Many a poor maid was indeed bewildered in her 
first attempts to catch the new style, and suppress the an- 
cient hereditary twang. It was however conquered ; and 
gentlemen too, taught in the school of Incledon, assumed 
new powers, and elicited new beauties daily at the festive | 
All this was mere prelim!- 


, 





board, or at the evening party. 
nary however—preparatory to the great development ef- 
fected by Garcia and his inimitable corps. The sweet sound 
of the Italian no sooner reached the American ear, than it 
became a convert; those who had no ear for music, now 
procured one at the opera for two dollars a lesson ; those 
who had anear became connoisseurs and amateurs. Then 
rose the Philharmonic soon to fall—bat de mortuis. On the 
disappearance of the troupe, the musical excitement was 
threatened with extinction, when a Knight renewed it, anc 
reduced it to some simplicity. from which it had departed, 
by her unadorned, graceful, and melodious style. Austin, 
Feron, Horn, and Pearman have lately been stars of th: 
ascendant. A great change has been effected. Pianos— 
splendid in make and sweet-toned—are manufactured with- 
out number, at as high a price as you please ; and no house 
is without one. Music is every where cultivated ; music- 
masters are roundly paid ; and the race of the Twangoros 


our plans of pleasure and business ? 


| Support. 


| selections.—The Atlas is also an exce 


Early rising.—It was a favourite subject of calculation | 


with George Frederick Cooke—the greatest actor in his line 
that ever trod the stage—how many years he might add to 
the sum of his conscious existence by rising two hours ear- 
lier every day. The result is easily discovered, and yet it will 
strike the mind with astonishment when we reflect how 
much of life we uselessly waste in unnecessary sleep. In 
every twelve days we should, by the tragedian’s proposition, 
gain a thirteenth ; thus realizing what is vulgarly termed a 
baker's dozen. And, as we are anxious to obtain this addi- 
tional loaf, is it not singular that we should be careless about 
securing twenty-four hours additional, in which to pursue 
We should thus gain 


a whole month every year, and possess, at a trifling cost of 


labour, immense advantages over those of our fellow men 


who neglect them. Invigorated health, cheerful spirits, ac- 
tivity of mind and body are sure attendants on early rising. 
And it is an observation which has often been made, that most 
persons who have been remarkable for longevity, have been 
early risers. It is not pretended that early nsing alone will 
secure the blessings of long life; but as it is one of the evi- 
dences of a vigorous and healthy constitution, it may be 


regarded as one of its surest signs. 


The weekly papers of this city—No person who has paid 
the least attention to this class of periodical publications, 
can fail to be struck with its present improved condition a 
contrasted with its frivolous character a few years sine 
The 


of dignity and liberality, were formerly their characteristics, 


absence of all useful and entertaining articles, a want 
and there were few indeed that either deserved or obtained 
Those which are now on the full tide of successful 
experiment are, on the other hand, marked by their good 
sense, extensive information, and therr liberal and enlight- 
ened views on all subjects connected with polities, science, 
or literature. We shall,of course, be understood as speaking 
We 


had frequent occasion to mention the Albion in terms 


not of ourselves, but of our very able contemporaries. 
have 
of merited and unexaggerated praise, as distinguished by 
its liberal and tolerant spirit towards this country, the gene- 
ral ability of its original department, and the interest of its 
lent journal, It con- 

tains a great and judicious variety of miscellaneous matter, 
It never de to 


cend 


and is conducted with much talent. 
the vula: ought 


after and indulged in to the disgrace of the corps editorial 


ar newspaper slang of the day, so frequently s 


and the public ; but maintains a sound and correct tone of 
morality, and evinces, in every line, satisfac tory evidence 
that its editors are gentlemen and scholars.—The Truth 
and it advocates them 


we be 


Teller is devoted to Irish interests, 
It 


lieve, very extensive already, anc 


in an able and faithful manner. circulation is, 


it should be more so, 


Every son of Hibernia ought to consider it his duty to en- 
courage the manly and ever-zealous vindicator of his coun- 
try’s long-withheld and depressed rights. A more noble 
cause than that in which the Truth Teller has been engaged 
has seldom enlisted the sympathies of freemen, and the 
success of that cause is the best evidence of the firmness 
and talents of its numerousadvocates. This useful journal 
has lately been enlarged and much improved in its genera! 
appearance. The ability, too, displayed in its original ce- 
partment, and its pleasing extracts, render it an interesting 
list of 
added a very valua- 


miscellany to the general reader.—To the abov 
weekly papers, Mr. Canfield has lately 
ble 
merits patronage. 
devoted to the great cause of Christianity, which receive 


one—particularly noticed in our last—which richly 
There are also a number of periodicals, 


ample support. They are all excellent in their way. Indeed 
New-York, at this time, may justly boast of its weekly 
ress ag unrivalled by any city of the Umon. 


Of the daily journals we shall take occasion to speak a 
length 
manner, review the respective meritsof each. 


hereafter ; and we shall, in a fair and impartial 





Prince’s Linnean Garden.—We last week paid a visit to 
Flushing. 
congenial to the feelings, 
phere gave buoyancy to the spirits, and brightness to the 
universal aspect of nature. 
nation, which was in the very hey-day of its beauty: this 


flower is remarkable for the brilliancy of its colouring and 


The day was delightful, the air being peculiarly 
and the clearness of the atmos- 


It was the season of the car- 


has long since been driven by the foreign intruders on their the agreeable spicyness of its odour; the tints being all of 
shores, into the wilds formerly trod by the Kickapoos and the richest and finest description, and the clovey fragrance 


Winnebagoes.—We hope that our efforts to diffuse and of some of the varieties excessive. 


The carnation is com- 


foster the prevailing taste for this delightful art, by the se- | paratively a stranger in this country; the kinds hitherto 
lections we give in the Mirror of the most approved y cultivated in our gardens not exceeding a dozen, only one 


pieces, may not be altogether unproductive of good 


“or two of which were fine 


and we are entircly indebted to 


the taste and perseverance of Mr. Prince for the addition ot 
nearly two hundred new varieties of this charming flower. 
We particularly admired those with white grounds and broad 
and distinct scarlet flakes, and especially one with a slight 
creamy ground and dark plum-coloured stripes ; but there 
were many others equally beautiful—pink and scarlet and 
crimson grounds, striped with darker shades of the same 
and white grounds with every possible shade oi 
We were told by 


Mr. Prince that the plants were merely covered with a board 


colours ; 


pink, purple, scarlet, and crimson flakes. 


last winter, and that they were transplanted only a month 


before flowering, otherwise they would have been larger 


Many of them were exhibited at the recent meeting of th 
horticultural society in this city, and were justly allowed to 
surpass every thing of the kind that had been seen. Pro 


hably many of « readers have noticed those elegant 


drawings of this flower at the seed store of Thorburn and 
Son in Liberty-street ; and they bear a ve ry « lose resem 
blance to those of Mr. Prince, only that his are not so 
large, owing to their late trar plantation There were 
hundreds of other beautiful things, which we could merely 
glonce at; but we cannot resist noticing the native Ame 
rican lily, (lilium superbum) which is one of the most 
gracetul flowers we ever beheld. A stranger might very 


naturally suppose himself in a tropical country from the 
profuse display of plants from that region—suach as the 


sugar-cane, the banana, coffee, and many other but it 


would occupy two or thr entire days to be at all par 


ticular in the examination of the innumerable vaneties ot 
this immense establishment. In all refined countries the 
cultivation of flowers is a favourite amusement; and he 
who delights m it, may justly be considered a man of taste 
and sensiinlity; but to us there is something fascinating in 
ontemplating a lady attending to their management. To 
watch the progress of the future plant, from the first push 


ing of the tender germ through the earth, to 


its final ex 


pansion into colour and perfume, is a continual pleasure 


and we hope the time is not distant when their cultivation 


will be esteemed a necessary branch in the education ot 


every female—as the healthfulness of the employment would 


tend to make the bloom on her cheek rival that of the roae 


We conclude with recommending to our readers a trip, dur 


ing the pleasant season, to this fairy land of nature’s sweets, 


Tight laciag.—At the request of several ladies of the first 


standing in the citv, we call the attention of our fair readera 
generally to an awtul metance wemature death, whieh 
lately appeared in the newspapers, and which was ocea- 
sioned by disease of the chest, induced by fashionable tight 
lacing. A dis ion of the unfortunate vietim was admit 
ted after her demi ind the most extensive traces of des 


This 


n the most emphatic 


the chest fact speaks 


evident in 


hould b 


truction were 


volumes, and impressed, i 


manner, on the knowledge and memory of mothers, who 
may, in many instances, avert the dreadful evil impending 
over the health and life of a daughter, Argument on th 
subject appears to us to be perfectly needless—one fact like 


the above must earry conviction 


Obituary. —W ith feelings of deep regret we have to record 
the death of William Coleman, Esq., the zealous and en- 
lightened editor and original proprietor of the New-York 
He expired on the thirteenth instant, in the 
Mr. Coleman was familiar with 


Evening Post. 
sixty-fourth year of his age 
the scrence of jurisprudence, was distinguished for his lite 
rary acquireme nt , and well known as a most able critic 
he had an mtimate knowledge of the events of his own time, 
As the editor of a public 


ld an elevated rank, and his writings on 


and was a well-bred gentleman. 


journ al, he ne 
numerous subjects bear evidence of genius, learning, and 


profound research. Few men, we believe, can be found who 
are capable o' discharging a similar duty with equal ability 


and we therefore consider his decease a serious public loss. 


Died—At his residence, near Belleville, on the eighth 
instant, Johnston Verplank, Esq., in the forty-second year 
ofhis age. This gentleman was one of the original founders 
of the New-York American, He enjoyed an education of 
the highest order, and was familiar with every department 
of knowledge and classic literature. “ His taste, fancy, and 
profound erudition”—say the editors of the Courier—“ gave 
ease and animation to his style of writing, and weight and 
influence to his opinions. In the fierceness of political con- 
tests, he displayed towards his opponents a frank and manly 
bearing; he had a nice sense of honour, quick in the resent- 
ment of injuries, and prompt at the renouncement of preju- 
His frailties—the frailties of human nature—are for 
l'ection of his talents and social virtnes’ 


dices. 
gotten in the reco 
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AH! I REMEMBER THAT SWEET HOUR. 
SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER, IN THE OPERA OF HOME, SWEET HOME, 
COMPOSED BY H. R. BISHOP. 


. [Published by William Taylor, 122 Bowery} 
ry. 
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Ab! I re - mem - ber that sweet hour, When first my bo - som own'd love's pow er, And hope a 
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iand wove me; When Hen - ry held me to his heart, And fond - ly cried 
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that hap-py day, And all was joy that hap - that hap - py day. 
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Ah, Henry, wilt thou come to me, | And never leave me, never, never? There's something here that tells me so, He'll soon be mire forever, forever ! And all be joy ths happy day, 
As true as I have been to thee ; Ok! yes, he'll faithful prove Lknow, He'll soon be mine forever, forever ! Then each sad thought will pass away, And all be joy thi . appy day, this happy day 
VARIETIES. | hath three tails.” “ And how ? 2” inquires the gaping mul-| one day, and accosted ber with a ‘Is it me, me satis you 
wae jtitude. ‘ Why,thus: no cat hath two tails.” “Granted.” | called?” “ Oh, no, sir,” said she, with great composure, 


Firowers.—In all ages, flowers have been made the re-|“* Every cat hath one tail more than no cat.” “ True.” * it was another puppy I spoke to.” 
presentatives of innocence and purity. We decorate the] Two added to one are equal to three—ergo, every cat hath} A bap memory.—A village pedagogue, in despair with a 
bride, and strew her path with flowers : we present the un-| three tails.” | stupid boy, pointed to the letter A, and asked him if he 
defiled blossoms, as a similitude of her beauty and untainted] Innocent conresston.—A lady at confession, amongst knew it? “ Yes, sir.’ “ Well, what is it?” “ I know 
mind ; trusting that her destiny through life will be like| other heinous crimes, accused herself of using rouge. “ What | him very well by sight, sir—but, rat me if I can remember 
theirs, grateful and pleasing to all. We scatter them over] is the use of it?” asked the confessor. “I do it to make my-| his name.” 
the coffin, the bier, and the earth, when we consign our| selfhandsomer.” “And does it produce that effect?” “Atleast! Bisnor oF Lonpon.—It is said in an English paper, that 
mortal blossoms to the dust, as emblems of transient joy,!I think so, father.” The confessor on this, took his penitent| the income of the bishop of London, will, in the course o! 
tading pleasures, withered hopes ; yet rest in sure and cer-| out of the confessional into the light, put on his spectacles,! twenty years, from the falling in of leases and other cir 
tain trust, that each in due season will be renewed again. | and having looked at her attentively, said, “ Well, madam, | cumstances, amount to one hundred thousand pounds a year 
All the writers of antiquity make mention of their uses and | you may use rouge, for you are ugly e nough even with it.” | ea 














application in heathen and pagan ceremonies, whether ofj ExceLLent THines.—A good book anda good woman are | GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
the temple, the banquet, or the tomb—the rites, the plea-| excellent things for those who know justly how to appreciate | ee ees 

"a 4 . ‘ I jo J y PP Published every Saturday, at 163 W ‘iam street, between Beekmar 
sures, or the sorrows of man. their value. There are men, however, who judge of both | and Ann streets.—Terms four dollars perannum, payable in advance.- 


Loaic.- ~Give me that logic that will prove black to be/ from the beauty of the covering. No subscription received for a less penod than one year. Each volume 
white d whi ] a four hundred and sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperplats 
white, and white no colour at all. Many are they who wield A Sap Mistake.—A certain lady had a custom of saying | engravings, including the title-page, and twenty-five popular melodies ar- 
the weapon that can do it, and that too, despite of reason. |to a favourite little dog, to make him follow her, “ Come! tze4 with accompaniments for the piano-forte 


I will prove to you,” savs the lovician, ‘that every cat! along, sir.’ A would-be w itty gentleman stepped up to her + SEYMOUR, PRINTER, JOUN- STREET, NEW-YORK. 











